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irty r The entire set of thirty volumes will be sent you on receipt 

Thi Volumes sent for $1.00 of One Dollar. Payments thereafter to be $2.50 a 

Small Monthly Payments Thereafter month for twelve months. oe et 
A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old editions are bulky, heavy, 


unattractive. Here is a great chance to get a most beautiful— 
the final—edition at a very little cost. 





1. This set contains Dickens’s complete works—everything he ever wrote—in thirty volumes. 
2. The size of each bolume is 8% x 5% inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

4. The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

5. There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

6. They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold cover decorations, untrimmed 


edges, and title-pages in colors. 


OUR $1.00 OFFER. 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid,on receipt of $1.00. If you 
do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these 
books we will enter you at once as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
please state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The distinguished author on the bluff in front of his country house at Kittery Point, Maine 


Photograph by Roderic C. Penfield 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
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Mr. Howells has taken the picturesque Admiral Craven Nature’s Sweet Neglect is Evident in the Gnarled 


Trees 
Place, Kittery Point, Maine, for the summer and the Riot of Shrubbery 



































The Sunlight through the Leaves makes Golden The Lawn Slopes in Irregular Terraces from the 
Patches on the Grass House to the Water-front 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AT HIS SUMMER HOME 


Photographs by Roderic C. Penfield 
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Some of the Citizens of 























The President Delivering his Fourth-of-July Address 


The Arrival of the Presidential Party 


THE PRESIDENT AT PITTSBURG ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
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View from the Seventeenth Tee—The Drive to the Eighteenth Hole is across the Chicago River towards the Club-house 








The Glen View Golf Club House and First Tee 


THE NATIONAL AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT GLEN VIEW 


The play for the 1902 championship begins this week on the beautiful Glen View course, a few miles from Chicago 
Photographs by William F. James, Chicago 
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A CHURCH-YARD PLAY-GROUND 
may be seen a group 


In the shadow of Grace Church spire and close to the bustle of Broadway is the church-yard—an ivy-bordered lawn, where on any summer day 
The scene never lacks an audience, for it is a glimpse of the country and of happy childhood 


of tots—the wards of the church—engaged in their childish games. 
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The Duchess of Marlborough 
From a drawing by Lady Granby 


UNIQUE. exhibition of portrait-work 
A been attracting much attention 

in London, and the fact that many 
of the portraits are of Americans, or of 
people well known in the United States, 
renders the exhibition of special interest to 
visitors from this country. The portraits 
are all drawings made from life, and therein 
lies much of their interest. Miniatures and 
portraits in oil have held a time-honored 
sway; each season sees exhibitions of mar- 
vellous work by these processes, but it is 
seldom, if ever, that so fine a collection of 
drawings by one-person has been placed on 
public view. 

The artist, Lady Granby (formerly Miss 
Violet Lindsay), can scarcely be called an 
amateur, for her work rivals that of the 
most noted professionals in conception and 
execution. Yet her social and domestic 
duties prevent her from taking up the pro- 
fession seriously. Her drawings, even at 
five years of age, showed great promise, and 
her artistic gifts were so fully developed at 
eighteen that an eminent authority advised 
that she should educate herself. She was 
married in’ 1882 to the Marquis of Granby, 
whose tastes are similar to his wife’s, and 
who has written much on natural history. 





The Marchioness of Granby 


From the marble bust by General Frampton, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 


Miss Pauline Astor 
From a drawing by Lady Granby 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones was among those 
whose influence is to be traced in Lady 
Granby’s earlier work at least, and her draw- 
ings now show an individuality and char- 
acter that make them really unique. She 
aims to reproduce the personality with faith- 
fulness, and not flattery, and yet she has the 
gift of placing the subject in the most be- 
coming light. Her feminine intuition often 
grasps hidden traits of character, and holds 
them on the canvas—a gift so rare as to 
be remarkable. This has been especially 
noticed in Lady Granby’s portrait of Cecil 
Rhodes, said by competent critics to be the 
best of the great financier that was ever 
made. 

Lady Granby has been fortunate in secur- 
ing sittings from persons of the greatest 
distinction, Queen Victoria being among 
those whose features have been perpetuated 
by her pencil. Her drawings are generally 
completed in from three to five hours, and, 
strange as it may seem, Lady Granby begins 


ceeding with the rest of the face. She is in- 
tensely nervous before a sitting of import- 
ance, and has frequently remarked that she 
wished something would happen to make a 
postponement necessary. 
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Princess Troubetskoi (Amelie Rives) 


From a drawing by Lady Granby 


A TITLED ARTIST AND HER 
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Lady Diana Manners 
From a drawing by Lady Granby 


PORTRAITS 
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An Electric Trolley Car which makes 110 Miles an Hour 


Beating the World’s Railroad Record 


miles an hour, but few persons have ever ridden at the rate 

of over 75 or 80 miles. On a little railroad extending from 
the suburbs of Berlin to the town of Zossen, an electric car has 
been travelling as fast as 110 miles an hour, breaking the record 
for speed on the highways of steel. It is what we call a trolley- 
car, but the trolley system is installed on a very elaborate scale, and 
the motive power which operates the car is simply enormous. 

The railroad in question is only about 16 miles in length, and 
was built by the Prussian government for military purposes. 
Several months ago it was turned over to an association of electri- 
cal engineers and other experts for the purpose of ascertaining 
what speed could be developed by the electric current. At the 
works of the Siemens & Halske Company of Berlin, a car was con- 
structed especially for the purpose, and when completed with the 
necessary machinery weighed nearly 100 tons. The body of the 
car is similar to many of those in use on railroads in this country, 
with a vestibule at each end, and the roof and sides tapering in 
order to offer as little resistance to the air, when going along at a 
high rate of speed, as possible. The car is divided into three com- 
partments with seats extending transversely, while the motorman 
is separated from the passengers by a glass partition. What en- 
gineers call the three-phase system of electricity is utilized for 
running the car and the two trailers which it has been hauling 
during the experiments. Instead of the current being conveyed by 


Or: frequently reads about trains going at the rate of 100 


one or two wires to the motor, it passes over a series of four, three 
of which are carried along the side of the railroad upon posts. 
These are known as high tension, and are capable of supporting a 
current of no less than 12,000 volts, owing to the system of con- 
duction and insulation. The current passes through the trolley- 
bar, which, as will be noted, is a very elaborate affair, and thence 
through transformers to the motor.. The motors are bolted upon 
the axles of the trucks beneath the car, each motor being large 
enough to run an ordinary factory, as it can generate fully 250 
horse-power under ordinary conditions. Although these ponderous 
pieces of machinery weigh no less than 414 tons each, they move at 
the rate of 900 revolutions a minute when a car is at full speed. 

It would be impossible to stop and start the car with the con- 
troller which the motorman uses on the ordinary trolley system, 
so special apparatus had to be provided for this purpose. The 
electric switches and transformers are moved by compressed air, 
which really does the duty of the motorman. 

As already stated, the railroad is being operated as an experiment 
to determine how rapidly an electric car can be moved. When the 
tests began in September last, the first run was made at the rate 
of 37 miles an hour, but with so little difficulty that the same day 
the speed was increased to 60 miles. Since that frequent records 
have been made ranging from 75 to 100 miles an hour, while on 
several occasions the trip between the terminal stations has been 
made in 8, minutes, a rate of 110 miles an hour. 




















Road-bed and Feed-wire System for High-speed Electric Cars 
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Tripoli 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


ONE to ten of you lesser men—these are the odds we crave: 

For the ring of the sword, at the cry to board, 1s a song that befits the brave. 
Board and burn, that ye well may learn how American tars atone:— 
Borrow ye may, but there dawns a day when we come to claim our own! 


Tripolitan pirate and Turkish thief, they had harried her there on the sunken reef, 
Plundered, and robbed, and stripped her crew, for such was Tripoli law: 

Lowered her barred and star-set flag, and run to her peak their pirate rag, 
For the shaming of William Bainbridge and the fame of Jussuf Bashaw! 

They had towed the wreck to the haven’s neck, and under the castle’s guns, 

And bound and jailed all them that sailed as the Philadelphia’s sons: 

So the frigate lay in Tripoli Bay, by the Molehead batteries pinned, 

And along her flank, in a watchful rank, the guardian gunboats grinned! 


Out of the Gulf of Sidra’s gales, a brig and a ketch, with flattened sails, 
Slid toward Tripoli harbor as the sun ahead went down, 
And, by the forts of Jussuf Bashaw pinned like prey in a panther’s paw, 
The captured frigate at anchor saw, in the curve of the pirate town. 
And one of the pair had the peaceful air of a merchantman landward led, 
And one of the two a Maltese crew, in fezzes of flaming red, 
But they muttered on deck as they marked the speck of the flag that swung on high 
Where the crimson bars and the silver stars had rippled against the sky! 


Then a wind came out of the cool northwest, and lifted the ketch on a heaving crest, 
Bulging her sails till the sea sang low at the touch of her slender prore, 

And she leapt, with the joy of a living soul, through the narrow channel ’twixt reef and shoal, 
And ran, like a racer, toward the goal of the tall black hull inshore! 

But the brig lay to on the darkening blue of the offing, a mile outside, 

And watched the ketch on the rippling stretch of the fort-girt harbor ride, 

Till out of the light she slid from sight, tackle,.and sails, and mast, 

Undismayed, in the sombre shade that the hull of the frigate cast. 


Now the staunch Sicilian pilot cried to them that leaned on the frigate’s side: 
“This is the Stella of Malta, with her anchors swept away, 

And her cables, too, to the very last, when the storm of yester night went past, 
So we crave your leave to take a fast from your quarter until the day.” 

“And what ye ask is an easy task,” an officer made reply. 

“Since ye have no line, I will send you mine, with leave in our lee to lie.” 

So the ketch crept near to the frigate’s sheer, and, swung by the swirling tide, 

Veered around, till her bowsprit ground. on the Philadelphia’s side. 


Then Stephen Decatur’s slender sword in the moonlight winked, as he thundered “ Board!” 
The hatches yawned on the ketch’s deck, and, quick as a man may turn, 

Up from her hold, with a stirring shout, sixty American tars leapt out, 
And mounted the frigate’s black redoubt like a wave that breaks astern! 

And the startled night saw such a fight as none but the desperate make, 

Blow on blow from foe to foe for the Philadelphia’s sake! 

Cheer on cheer, as the end drew near, and a final charge, and then 

The frigate lay in Tripoli Bay—an American ship again! 


From twoscore ports the smoke-wreaths crept, and a single rocket skyward leapt 
To tell the brig in the offing that Decatur’s work was done, 

As the victors sprang to the ketch’s deck, and pulled away from the blazing wreck 
That reddened the tide to the harbor’s neck,-with news of the glory won! 

And the slim flames struck from rail to truck, till the haven gleamed and glowed, 

And the whole wide night was ablaze with light where Decatur’s oarsmen rowed, 

While Tripoli’s sons from a hundred guns sent shot from the shelving shore, 

And the frigate replied with her last broadside—an American ship once more! 


But Stewart had seen that Decatur’s crew had done the work that they had to do, 
And the boats of the brig lay close inshore, as’ the ketch out-won her way. 
Watching the oarsmen, drawing near, pause in their rowing, and, deaf to fear, 
Rise to their feet with a stunning cheer in a harbor light as day! 
Over the tide from the boats outside the answering cheer came in, 
The hail of his mate who must watch and wait to the lad who may work and win! 
And Decatur’s men, at their sweeps again, sped on from the panther’s paw, 
While the frigate flamed, by her own reclaimed, at the gates of Jussuf Bashaw! 


One to ten of you lesser men—these are the odds we crave: 

For the ring of the sword, at the cry to board, is a song that befits the brave. 
Board and burn, that ye well may learn how American tars atone:— 
Borrow ye may, but there dawns a day when we come to claim our own! 
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